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ARTICLE II. 



THE STORY OF EL'ABBAS IBN ELAHNAF 
AND HIS FORTUNATE VERSES. 

By CHARLES C. TORREY, Ph. D., 

INSTRUCTOR IN ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 



Presented to the Society April, 1893. 



A very interesting, though little known, Arabic handbook of 
Polite Literature (^ st>!) is the work entitled The Rising-places 

of the Full-moons (,« «.*uJt JvLi.x> £ yjcX-?-" «JUa.x> i_jLa5'), 

written by 'Ala 'd-Din el-Ghozuli* of Damascus, who died in 
the Mohammedan year 815 (beg. Apr. 13, 1412 A. D.). It is 
composed on a very original plan, which cannot be described 
here, and gives a birds-eye view of Arab life and customs and 
literature in a good many different phases. Hagi Halifa (v. 598) 
mentions it, citing the opening words ; and it is quite fully 
described by Fliigel, in his Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish MSS. in the Royal Library at Vienna, i. 376 ff. 
The book was first printed at Cairo, in the year 1882.f Manu- 
script copies are scarce ; very few, at least, have found their way 
to Western lands.J One came into the possession of the Library 
of the University of Strasburg§ in the winter of 1890-91, and 
at that time I was able to learn of only one other copy in Europe, 
namely that at Vienna. I have quite recently learned that the 
firm E. J. Brill, in Leyden, also possesses a copy.|| Of these 
manuscripts I shall have more to say later. 



* The full name is j Lg-d I sJJl <\_a._£ ^j ^£. ^jjJi eiLfc 

t Brill, Catalogue periodique, No. 272 (28). 

| In the colophon of the Cairo edition, the editor says that he knows 
of only a very few MSS. of the work. 

§This MS., which was brought, with a number of others, from Zan- 
zibar, appears to be of Egyptian origin. 

I Catalogue d'une Collection de Manuscrits Arabe.s et Turcs. M. Th. 
Houtsma, Dr. ; 1889 ; No. 143. It is very much to be wished that some 
library in this country would purchase this important collection, which 
is for sale. 
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The 20th chapter of this )yt^~*J\ *JLk,x> ^Lxi" is entitled 

Story-Telling by Night, in High Life (|*ajuJI J-sa| SjjoL^).* 

The chapter is divided into 7 " Nights " (not 6, as Fliigel states), 
each Night containing a single narrative. These narratives vary 
considerably in length, and are in no way connected with one 
another. They have, for the most part, a distinct historical 
flavor. Authorities are generally cited, sometimes with consid- 
erable care. The whole chapter occupies about 27 large octavo 
pages in the Cairo edition.! 

Soon after the above-mentioned manuscript was brought to 
Strasburg, Professor Noldeke called my attention to the fact 
that, of the seven narratives of this 20th chapter, four at least 
are to be found in the Thousand and One Nights.J Upon making 
the comparison, I found the correspondence to be very close. 
Story No. 1 is the well-known tale of the Young Man of Bag- 
dad, who lost his fortune, and was obliged to sell his favorite 
singing-girl.§ No. 3 is the adventure of Ibrahim ibn el-Mahdi 
at the house of the rich merchant, where he saw the beautiful 
hand at an upper window, and 'obtained entrance by playing the 
parasite.|| ^^ e Prologue to this tale, the narrative of the Para- 
site of el-Basra, appears in the 1001 Nights as the Story of the 
Barber.^l No. 5 is the historical anecdote of the reconciliation 
of Ibrahim ibn el-Mahdi with the Caliph el-Ma'mun, with the 
episode of the barber-surgeon.** No. 6 is the story of the Man 

* There is of course no necessary connection between this title and 
the " 1001 Nights." Few Arab customs are older or more characteristic 

than the Syo (.*«,*. 

\ "Whole number of pages, 603. 

X It is not only in this 20th chapter of Ghozuli that parallels with the 
1001 Nights are to be found. The story of Ibrahim el-Mausili and the 
Devil is told in Gh. i. 241 almost exactly as in the Nights. (In the lat- 
ter, a similar anecdote is told also of Ibrahim's son Ishak.) The story 
of Ishak el-Mausili and the Basket is another example, though in Gh. 
(i. 243) the form of the narrative differs somewhat from that in the 
Nights, and the hero of the story is again Ibrahim. 

§1001 N.,2d Bulak ed., iv. 203 ff. (896th Night); Habicht's ed., x. 
430 ff. (864th N.); Macnaghten's ed., iv. 357 ff. (896th N.) ; Lane's trans. 
(1841), iii. 572 (cf. ii. 578); Burton's trans., ix. 24. Also Kosegarten, 
Chrest. 22 ff. (cf. especially Preface, pp. x, xi). 

|| Bui. ii. 236 (347th N.) : Hab. vii. 392 (606th N.) ; Mac. ii. 298 (346th N.); 
Lane ii. 506 (cf. i. 225 !) ; Burton iv. 278. Also Mas'udi (ed. Barbier de 
Meynard), vii. 12 ; el-Ikd el-Farid (2d ed.), iii. 334. The story is a great 
favorite. I have found it, more or less altered, in other places besides 
those here mentioned. 

UBul. i. (30th N.); Hab. ii. 253; Mac. i. 249. In all editions and 

** Bui. ii. 128 (273d N.) ; Hab. vii. 159 (536th N.) ; Mac. ii. 133 (273d N.) ; 
Lane ii. 336 ; Burton iv. 103. Also Mas'udi vii. 63-4, 67-72 ; Aghani ix. 
60 ff.. and. more or less abridged, in a number of other places. Ghozuli 
cites as his authority Wakidi, who heard the story from Ibrahim 
himself. 
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of Upper Egypt and his Frankish Wife, who had come to Pales- 
tine with the crusaders.* In each of these cases, the form of the 
narrative as told by el-Ghozuli is identical with that found in the 
1001 Nights ; in fact, the correspondence is to a great extent 
verbal.f Story No. 2 also has points of connection with the 
Nights, as we shall see presently, though the relationship is far 
less apparent. Only Nos. 4 and 7 seem to have no such affinities. J 

I made a copy of the whole chapter, from the Strasburg MS. 
(S), in the early spring of 1891. This MS. is dated 1064,§ and 
is, on the whole, quite well written, though the writer omitted 
the diacritical points by the wholesale.! Soon after, through the 
kindness and courtesy of the Library-Directors at Strasburg and 
Vienna, I was able to collate the Vienna MS. (V). This is dated 
965, ^[ and is beautifully written, in a very distinct and even hand. 
The diacritical points are almost always present. I also obtained 
a copy of the Cairo edition (C), and made a collation of this 
chapter. The edition seems to be based on a single manuscript. 
The text it presents is not so good as that of the Vienna man- 
uscript. 

The collation of this portion of the Brill Codex (B), which 
arrived after most of this article was already in print, shows that 
the manuscript stands on the same footing with the others. It 
presents a very good text, most nearly resembling that of S, but 
on the whole superior to it. My thanks are due to the members 



* Bui. iv. 200 (894th N.) ; Hab. x. 421 (863d N.) ; Mac. iv. 353 (894th N.) ; 
Burton ix. 19. 

t The supposition is by no means unreasonable that Ghozuli was used 
directly as a source by a compiler of the Nights. There is the alterna- 
tive of a common source (or sources), however. Of course the ques- 
tion cannot be touched upon here. One thing is certain : if there is 
direct dependence, the order is from Ghozuli to the Nights, not the 
reverse. 

\ No. 4 is a characteristic Bedouin tale of two separated lovers and 
their trusty friend ; short, but well told. As for No. 7, it was certainly 
never included in the 1001 N. It is the story of the Caliph Mo'awia, 
his son Yezid, and the wife of 'Abd- Allah ibn Salam, mentioned 
by Landberg, Proverbes, i. 155. Ghozuli borrowed it directly from 
Ibn Badrtin. It is long-winded and tiresome, and nobody but a 
_iUw-«i> would have found it sufficiently interesting to be included 

here. The same version, slightly abridged, is given in Humbert's 
Analecta Arabiea (Paris, 1838), pp. 72 ff. 

§ Beg. Nov. 22, 1653. 

fin this MS. constant use is made of the not uncommon system of 
diacritical signs according to which a small v-shaped mark written 
over _, «, (j*,, yjo, and c indicates that they are to be read un- 
pointed, while the same is indicated in the case of O and is by a dot 
underneath. I learn from a description of the Brill MS., kindly sent 
me by Dr. Herzsohn, of Leyden, that the same device is employed 
there also. S. abridges the narrative somewhat in the 6th and 7th 
Nights by omitting clauses from time to time. 

IT Beg. Oct. 24, 1557. 
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of the firm E. J. Brill for their kindness in allowing me the use 
of their manuscript, and to Dr. Herzsohn for his very careful 
copy.* 

So much by way of introduction. My present purpose is to 
furnish the text of Narrative No. 2 of this series, according to 
the available manuscripts and the printed edition, with a transla- 
tion and some added comments ; and further to demonstrate, if 
possible, another point of connection, besides those already men- 
tioned, between the 1001 Nights and el-Ghozuli ; with the added 
hope of throwing some light on the origin of the particular nar- 
ratives under discussion. 

The second Night (JUiUJ! x-LAJI) in el-Ghozuli's 20th chapter 
is a very good example of the semi-historical narratives already 
alluded to. Its hero is the poet el- 'Abbas ibn el-Almaff (f 192 ?),J 
and the scene is laid in Bagdad. The omnipresent Caliph 
Harun er-Rasid and his Vezir Yahya ibn Halid play an important 
part. The whole is told in a remarkably simple and matter-of- 
fact way, however, and on no less an authority than that of the 
celebrated writer el-Mubarrad. I do not know that the story in 
this form is to be found anywhere else. 

The Arabic text given here, while containing readings from 
any of the sources, as they seemed preferable, will be found gen- 
erally to represent the Vienna MS., which is beyond question the 
best of all. I have restored hemza (in the MSS. written as usual 
a instead of X etc., and omitted altogether when in the line), 
and tesdid in most cases. I have also added vowels here and 
there, according to my own judgment. The four versions pre- 
sent no important variations, only such as ordinarily arise in pro- 
cess of transcribing. I have given them all here. The restored 
text has still some traces of copyist's blunders, common to all of 
the versions, as will be seen. Accordingly, all are to be traced 

* Besides making a pretty careful comparison of these four Nights 
(1, 3, 5, and 6) in Ghozull with the standard eds. of the 1001 N., and 
with the other sources mentioned above, I have compared the version 
of story No. 5 given in the very interesting Eeinhardt Codex of the 
1001 N., owned by the Strasburg library. This MS. and the Macnaghten 
ed. correspond here much more closely with Ghozull than do any of the 
others. Passages of some length entirely wanting in the Breslau and 
Bulak editions are supplied by Codex R. and Macn. together, one fur- 
nishing a part and the other the rest. 

f The full name is ^x:sJt v_ftJL.a.yi ,j_3 (j«LoiJ! J^d&JI y-i\ 

_xiI*aJI (.-jI+aJI in Hag. Hal. iii. 343, vii. 1067, seems to be a mis- 
take). This poet seems to have been personally a great favorite among 
the men of his time. His verses were generally in an amatory vein. 
According to Ibn Hallik&n, not a single laudatory poem ( a.jc\-«) is 
to be found in his div&n. C 

± So Ibn Hallikan. Ibn el-Athir, Chron. vi. 130, gives the date as 
188, and adds that some authorities give 193. 
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to a single copy, or else the autograph itself was faulty in these 
places.* V. must have stood close to the original, and none of 
the others can be far removed. In this story of el-' Abbas, the 
restored text is not wholly free from difficulties. In several 
places, especially toward the end of the narrative, it has evi- 
dently been abridged, generally at the cost of clearness. In 
translating, I have tried to follow the original closely, without 
sacrificing English idiom. 



HJbw-i. L_jJo ^ 5 Jo ^y jo 'i>Ls. L_-ui aj'iLof ^JLe s dli\ 
(J./0 yl «Sj^ sStXi (^tXJf ciotX^vJt fjjc ^otXsvJ 5j_»aJ! 
iff ijLx i .,8 xJ!^ soLU! ^o L» g,-Lo Lc y^>l if. XAjys.Li yAfi 

jj—fc 0-_.co JLj_xo "^j! A-g-li" tX^-l^ (•Uoj 3 ^ax+ajsU) LjiS' 
! 'Lo«Ji_S! tXi* Lo JLs *^-«-« *j 13 jft\± 2oLs\*oLs ,«j>.i*5 s-be| 



*Froin the character of some of the blunders, the former would 
seem to have been the case. 



Om. V. and C. 



C. 



' G - suUJI J*?- » c. Sb . 



J. B.^ 






1 c. ^Li . 
■ v. jU> (s 

' C. ^ Joj . B. om. Uj Jo . 9 V. Lo J&\ (sic). 



8 C. eLof , and inserts ^ g K. 
4 V. iLs. (sic). after the next word. 
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tX-^IJ! Vj&j bi >!<>-£/! ^^ bb^.1 yy^j ^^y^' 3 i_r*-bj 

\jju«JU1 b^*^ UJLTf ly»j| 16! lis", J^l yejJI jubsual 

b»»J~sv*i yJill bxij^ I j>b JjJI J^a*J £ USy yyb^LJf^ 
^ "I^Jbio il lis} ^bJI ^1 JaJb l$A* £X*Ai I0 bJ SLiji 
(jiUwO tS Aij I3 !i>!_j bj.j vtUtXS^ lib «.m»j 18 bfj w«rf. £ juuJ 

I5 i^«^* *r*j~" *-b> "oUlai J^v lib Jouo! sJ b-Ui bjJ.fi 
18 JUi bxLfc J-AJ'b *jlJI 'Vbjl jj.^0 *j| 16 sby ^j^-o iCgJi 

1 C. &iwi*wc , and omits lX_=» . 8 S. inserts another (X&.I.JI . 
In B. 6! JJlo follows SU^bi . 9 C. ^^Uf . 

2 C. bjCs . w Qm. B. 

3 V. (ujbi , and (with S. and " So V. and S. S. rarely writes 

, . , final u in any other way ; thus even 

B.) omits bb^l r y>, . The c . hashere J^. „. Jl*ki. 

reading of V. may be the original, 
after all. ' ls S. omits $ . 

4 C. (JjJUj . n C. omits } . B. blaj . 

5 V. yiSjUuJ . B. *j£.JLm.2 , u B. ,_A;yaJ . 
expressly marked ^~<o ! 15 S. B. oL>v& . 

6 C. bilo . 16 C. SjyLfr »JjlflJ . B. aJCjy . 

1 S. UUsj . B. ^Ai ^\ } . S. is it B . Jjel 

especially apt to confound the two . 

forms of final a. 18 C. B. JLsj . 
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tj_^lj e^-*'' u' o>— *-*-a.U iXj&Ij 2 v_a-U (j l»**> y&=^i>t 

5 Lj6L> Uo J.t jw^ju) Jli' (jl^ JJ>. JuujJI ( j«« SviS^ <yJiJt 

a w 

jjjo 9 ~s*kjt j.L*ic LjJtij (j|;r*^ 8 &-L«o ^'1 tXi' y» 7 (jl pi' 

^_* Lu*9li "jui^l^ 10 v«*J-snjo^ (jLuit^ o^)^ f"'r*j ^s 1 ^-^ 

Si 

13 L*-a.t j_fl> !<>tj J^s- Jl ia***j|^ UJ-& b ,jjo L>ot *j dUi 

*igiCw»^l« £>JL&. tdt LcL»Xwt |V^AM.2>.t* «i>tXs». tt>t xJUt (JjJl&- 

"sLlsjuo! L4 ; Qr ; "Udi^ UiiL (jJUJt ^^^t I6 ^_» lili 

1 O. ,*JlJU».iM . B. transposes '° S " V-Ub^Oj ■ 
with the following. " C. xJL=>.ti> . 

5 C. ^JU . " C j, LLyoil . 

8 So B. and apparently S.; C. 13 0. tS ^ ; S. La. . 
^y+XAX&S . "S.B.^UiU;C. w LOUI. 

« v. t ; Lxrt (sic). Eead si^y^j) ? 

6 B. ^oLs . >« S. ^ ; O. £ Ljuaj! . 

6 S. B. i-il [>« ' 6 S. inserts after this word 

' C. | <M , and om. Jo ; S. B. *J 5 jJJI L^ cT^' ' 
v| " This whole clause from ^ on 

^\ . .is hardly more than a mere repeti- 

S. B. add ^yjo . B. L_g_*_9 , tion of the preceding, and probably 

omitting . had its origin in a copyist's blunder. 

" I have omitted it in the translation. 

•C^Ak*. >«I.e. j5 LLsUuoT. 

VOL. XVI. 7 
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4 Lj-JLJ US^ x£=»^ o'r^i i 3,i ^^ i^r 5 ; 5 y*^ 2 ^.ri ^ **' 

iuiCJt SLs-jw oi 'Uua ^j-£+£ i»-^» x^»j« 6 x.g,a>.. OjJii" £ 
JLait t\*J Lojj UJ JLiii Jw^iJI ^jl JLiii LgJLc »UJL~ 8 bU 

JU Mfc J^SUJ LSI UJU fjCXi^ UUf fSy**} 5H 'y^^l 

oUS^ v_*3l«». ot6 12 Lg.'>'<Xu« o*jlS^ So^Ua. f*;!^ u £ cua&I 

ft , s> 

^ ^L*i 16 8<X» (vXjii-i 15 oo|;^ (J-JvkJt ^^ ^jJUflJI 

>aj». »s.B.bil. 

8 C. JoJ 5t ^1 . 9 S. B. Lojj x*x ^^aaj Uaaaj 

» c jia . b. ty^ . ^| ^i ( B . JU 61) JUi . 

4 I. e., of course, ,-JUb . So B. io c. (*)!<> . 
' V. B. UJjLii , which would 
imply that the preceding was read "• f^)'f^^ * 

«jtt>l« . B., I find, really has the 12 S. (jliil (sic), otherwise as in 

point under the t> . the text. C. has .6 IsCjuu* ^l$j 

• This and all that precedes, be- |*3!yfc . The feminine is undoubt- 

ginning with \JS. , is omitted in edly correct, and appears again 

C, the double occurrence of the below. See the translation, 

word «-&&•« being the occasion of 13 g l_ 

the blunder. ^ 

'Read a^UX^? S. B. " C * 15^^' ' * if** U ; U • 

have jlU (B. 0**j) Jj*J *-!• 15 s - ^i^'j • 

and omit iuou . is Qm. S. 
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2 (jLCs Udxj ,«X«iiiJ StXftbwo. |vXlsiLxS! ^.£ 'cyj^i-Ls b^j-^i- 
L^JLc sUJLwJ Rj.LsJt ^jjo ^cXa£. wSI aui |vX)! 1+aj J^lX-JI 

s<X-& ^j-jo (5 _i — « tjjJi b ^^It xJJtj 8 bt ^yja^l b JUi 
10 bj JaS Ut^a. b$*i cjjJo Lo bj-? oUXJI^ 9 b$J JUsv^JI 

isbzc^l able ,«-Jbc i^-^jj cHr^ '"*** f^'j ^?r^^* 

l}S XJf'tjj l3 ^-« LUbi LjO ytjj£2*\ *i' "xaajSl^OJ ^~*yj|^ XJj-ftJ 
>tX_Ci x^L* &**M.^b ilj-Lo «J oju /*Jj Jc«Jyo ^ftj-^ ^U^t-o 



1 C. and S. C'»-4.&J . 


B 


9 Om. C. 


(c-b; wjjj.i\i . 




5 Read ^LCs ? B. <j»d*J . 




10 c ^ . 


a C. bJb* , and omits &J . 

4 For il , as usual. 

6 S. B. have the consonants 


all 


11 C. n^U^a.1 (sic). 

12 C. xSLaJ. 

13 It is evident that something 



unpointed, V. apparently ^ , (P erha P s U±" ? ) has fallen out be- 

though the point might belong to fore this word ((jd*..*). 

the "* 

^ ' "V. appears to have ^-*i (sic 1), 

6 C. \i)yrfhi , S. ykJu . though the three points are so 

. placed that they might be distrib- 

1 v - i-'SyiaXs , as usual. B. has uted in almost any way. 

jJJtj after JUi . " V. ,j^=». ^jb . 
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JLai'l byfo 2 iM U* ^j hit* 1 ^^ ^ LUju&.j *?t&? (J-**** 

•jsuji jis ur «u» ijuc* 

\5Jfi 5 l5 Xa jv^ix viUil Ui y&) 
] yi ^^su ^JdioLol ^mJ, f&jL* Ju* "Luc Lo "^^ b 

*Jo*Jtt JLfti sjuo LuUi tkSU«.4.il j^J! Lo t^Luo ^£Jj Jy-<-JI 
XkAiU) M 3t)^uh«JI 16b *$i>JLc ^ 15^7*^ 15" «&"»■*<»■ ^1 

1 b. ^ . » s. ^i^t , v. ^y*b . C. 

9 q_ |^| y| _ inserts after these words ._ 3 f 

8 B. -, *■! ■?■ H . The metre is ' 

Tawil. ' u After this word C. B. insert ^J , 

4 S. *-gJU yStXJ . S. _j . One would prefer to read 

5 0m " S - giuUtJI J Li* b . 

« S. and V. ,.#> J 



U5r &^ U> ; fjJw Lobt . " C - (5^ <S^ 



8 C. XJiLe Jt . B. om. bo^-s 13 V. C. B. ,jj) 
(preceding). 



• c. « b^ . 14 L e -> ^r^' • v - y ;r JI • 
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cH is**^ ur" ^y** u^r^' y**\ ;••> ^t ygi {S *d ^ 

5 xJ viLijjj ^jJt ^ 4 >iLyb' ^j—*^ c)jl&.Lo 3 t->JL) jjuiJt 

i^w&. 'cX_j>} p^*Jl (j-*^ ^' r^v ' 15^* "XaJIaJ! ^# 5t>sL« 
"L^Lj- x ^1 d^ do, dU<i ^L dLUI jyi ; XiiUaJI 

^ajuOj^JI >jyo! 18 sLfti> *i' X/oi^ <c^i'" d***>*^ B lja& JuJLc 
v_*-»i>tj «_x>j_lt ^jLi&Li Lwlisjj>j 17 St^t> i^ajlLcI. «jJt ^Loi 

1 Om. S. B. ' S - ^ • 

2 C - ^fM ■ .» C. yu (sic). 

3 V. S. B. i_j JiJI . , . 

"I.e., viLob' , infin. of ^j| '» C. ( < > a.l 
(V.). C. JUoLo . 




-..-.-_. ___.__. ButC. 

5 V. S. dJ xXjJo . B. xajJoI 
t i t . . . 8«JLw«_3' , the s being regarded as 

•c&JWI. suffix - 

' C. *j|, . "^^ 

y 16 C. StXiD . B. inserts «j after 

8 C. Xj^<\_? , S. JiL_? (un- ,, 

doubtedly for Jifji j with the 

usual diacritical point under the ^^ • 

O). B. J^ljo . " V. LiljO . 

VOL. XVI. 8 
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) ^«) > 






1 B. I «JLji . The words seem to 5 0. \^aaS« . 
be a serio-comic adaptation from 

the Koran (Sur. xxiii. 46). C. has 6 C S. B. cAxs^l KXiy$\ . 
itfjo ,.wo instead. 

" w '*' ' Om. V.; S. B. add |jui . 

2 B. Lxjt . ' 

s S. >„ *a3J«juo . In B. the second 

■d. o.aX1o . an) j f our t n half-verses have ex- 

4 Om. B. changed places. 
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,j**U*JI «Jyb lj\fl> jo t>yo£jt jUJIj 13 ooLi .-a^So «J JUi 



1 C. JJaj . 10 C. S. <£y^i . In B. the first 

consonant is unpointed, and the 
5 B. ioO . fl na l i e tter is | . 

3 All the texts have £j«JL«Jt ,, a • ' „ iU * 

y~~-" " S. ^fij , one of the very few 
(except B., which leaves the 8 un- , ' ,-' ... * 

• j. *\ i. i. i ^ j., j places where a vowel is given, 

pointed), but a glance at the metre 

is sufficient to show the true read- >* 0. ^| cjLaXDLj q* g^ : ^S' 
ing. The suffix in x_J refers of • I 

course to ^kXsJudl . 

4 The metre is Kamil. 



&*i-i <XJL_a. jjwJ ^^-a-A-s 



aJJtj JUi JouiJI J I (J aSo 

, lJ - ^^ ^ JUj * 1 ' loui ooK L* 

5 Metre, Sari'. B. adds loui . *■ * ' "'' 

' ,<hK~I xaJI, lc\-» ,.W0 S_A_S 

6 B. oLAoJJ. t5 T„ ' .... tw ^ 

xJj-ftJ JUii jo «y Jua» 

9 C - U ,6 ' • 13 B. jo J^oSjl oot * *JUtj . 
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^wo jui (j-So 2 Uj au-wl tjjui ooK L* JLai oUa > $l 1 ^ 

; 5 j~Jt 'jJL»c>^ (ja^Ai 6 JJlJI i^U p&£ b |vi; J^ £=>!;' 

XAil^j ^ «i'j Lo *AioJ! I JJ6 ^XJ oJj' ",5^ "^ ^joL 
o»„»ng» *_j ,«jl£-" <^**->5 tjagAi ,3 s^L«*_i 2 [Jj_**nJ <>L-&- |*_j 

,fr ff- i> — (J OX* w . 



1 V. B. ^1 . » V. J, . 

2 S. L*x • 12 Something of the kind has 

fallen out here and must be sup- 

3 g. b. i£«j' • plied, as the context shows plainly. 

~/ It is an interesting fact that all 

4 B. __»a_sl. , the ^jo marked the texts show the same gap. 

with the JLUg* . is C . 5^l«j . V. Sjt&i . 

•ao. iSf 4s. B.t^-. ]ic f 

«c. JuaJI. ^ 

"V. ,j,Jol. 



" V. Jjc 

1 S. eJbeoU . B. yd^ij . * J 

1 S. B. JUj , and omit J . ' &*» 



9 S. ^vJui . " C. ^-JiySb) , and omits ^1 . 

10 B. jx»$\ . B. om. Jo . 
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%ajo! L oJLii 3 &aSUj o>-*-Le UJ (j-jyoo^-J! «jyof 'oJJb' 
^ ^'1 ljj» JL>j j*J*i\ UeUa^Li Ijjc oiaS" ^jyuo^J! 

Lo oJli' oLi^l ^jj (j«LjiJ! JLs B sJyb |j.-*-» oJU <iLJI 

if iJJIj 7 li| oJU* tX*j Lyi oJjli Lo JLs Xjlo 6 eiJL*i 

blj LgjoLul) |»3Ls jjju^o^J! wuoU JLs 8 libo ^gxa. y**-L>.! 

ItX^i vikLo & ^I^JsLUj UX) ^^yuo^Jt oyof pLoJ *SLs 

JLs ^ 10 . . . . sloJ! $| 9 *Jin jj8 ^ J, Lo oJLs dJ JLV 
jo i^^o! U ^o 18 JUj ^Jt yit^ ^t> JL>j 8t> ; Lo fi ^wot 5 

^Ui - ,j.x) yS^\ JL? |v3 jgiaJI (jjo (jjrS L* J^ oJU=>j 

15 !j^ JJ ^ ^ jljJI ^x u ^yb3 $ Jt dLUs JuJI 



2 C. xjiu&m . i Qm. B. 

3 B. jjyoLs . 10 It is evident that something is 

•CRju, but corrected in B. missin ^ here " Perha P s ^SS^oi? 

to ^ . u Om. C. B. jjucW . 

• b. JLs . " 8 - inserts i • 

•a omits the four following " B " om - ^ and « ■ 

words, the double occurrence of M c " B I \ sa 

cy-Lxi being the occasion of the ' C S ' ' ^ 

blunder. ydJ* . 

' v. b. j| . >5 B. f joo JoUj . 
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^gXa. I^.« i. g J *Xi£ t 5**^ ft tjJJI rJ*^' ItXgJ JLJt Suib JM 

xJU! liJLl* xJ UJUii JU! |jCy» o^-»t^ gt-iyaJ' *X4*mU1 
JU s L*«i>t 3 |V*«j>U jJJI 2 c j^<! SU.«j J! «&-K UJLS^ 1 JJUj 

L$a3 Lo ^iSM LIa* 7 ,j«««^o ^ 8 !Li^». xAa+s. ib>U>- eyjfe« 



1 s. b. siJULx* . e c. AyX^ . 

2 Om. B. 

3 The ordinary form of expres- ' ^j-^SVJ' (3d pers.), if the text 
sion would be UjyU jv— SLi is correc t. S. ^*cSo (4th stem, 
auXfi U^ao'I^ : cf. e. g. Agh&ni passive), which is at least as good ; 
vii. 135. 11. After these words we in B. the first consonant is un- 
should expect at least *3 before pointed. C. ,jm^u3' . 

JU. ' 

<Om.B. B.U,^l3. 8 B.^Ui-(sic). 



B C.B. L^A^La, the same diver- 9 V. C. B. '■» >. B. has 

gence from V. and S. as that noted [ * t ^ | ^ _ 
above in the case of 1 g j'Ji, » ... , 

There is no further mention of this 10 v - B. ^^Jjolx*! . C. ^^OjoLJ . 
' mistress,' and in the negotiations 

that follow only the actual owner „ _ i f . 

of the girl [\ <ft^K *j appears. " > 

[ g r a ~J ^ .(t> J) would have " S. B. add >La_>4> . V. S. B. 

been less ambiguous. omit the three following words. 
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^1 s.i'ls |*j'iXfclw yjiLi ^jr* |*Xj 5 Uj (5*-aJ ;Lt>l ^'j 

w p. 

JlS 9 ( ^juC3Lo too Jo xjLs 8 UJj' 'JL*/ L+S' >L*ji> Rjl. t ..» t S. 
u x3Lo ici>^j tXi*Ls tj_=>. ^rs-v L»iLx> ^jo i0 IaJ4>La3 Joii ^1. 

«ai^JI o^ J i! Ca* UJ 18 J!) Li "u^xSUb l»j4»3 



1 V. S. B. J Li' . • Here, where |vJ'tX_ftL«/ (jLi 

is really needed, it is wanting ! 

8 C. adds |vwuj'l . Read jCuiicli f C. has KfJa&Li . 

3 S. Ujj (sic). ' S - B - JLa . 

8 B. adds gj , and omits AS . 

5 C. LgJ . There is evidently iu B L»^f - Us^Lai . 

a dittograph here. The second . . e . ... 

.. . , | . , , , " C. >L*_si> 3L3l_»_*JL> . B. 

*JtX-cL*A< ^;Ls , at any rate, is to . . /. ". . 

be canceled, and it is perhaps best 

to read Laj here, and strike out ^f^ '■+■' "-? • 

the following words as far as ls The narrative in these last 
s-> . lines is so condensed as to be Ob- 
's *5 Ls . scure. 
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Translation of the Story of El-'Abbds Ibn El-Ahnaf and his 
Fortunate Verses. 

Narrated by Abu 'l-'Abbas Mohammed ibn Yezid, the gram- 
marian, generally known as el-Mubarrad.* 

I heard the story (he says) from Mohammed ibn 'Amir el- 
Hanafl,f one of the chiefs of the tribe JBekr ibn Wa'il. At the 
time of my acquaintance with him he was a very old man, living 
in straitened circumstances ; but he was one who, whenever he 
found anything left over from his scanty means, was generous 
with it. He bad been formerly prefect of the police of el-Basra, 
and he told me this story, which I repeat. I have happened to 
hear it from another source, and I do not remember now what 
particulars were added or omitted in either of the two versions ; 
I am only sure that all the essential points of the narrative are 
contained in that which I relate. 

The story goes that there were certain young men who had 
joined themselves together into one band, each of them a member 
of the wealthy class of society, who had withdrawn from his 
own people, and was content with the society of his comrades. 
One of their number recounts as follows : We had hired a house 
looking out upon the most frequented street of Bagdad. We 
were sometimes poor and sometimes rich, according to what one 
or another of us could get out of his people, and we were not 
unwilling that the burden of providing for us should fall upon 
some one of our number, if he was equal to it, or that one and 
another of us should be left without a copper, in which case hie 
comrades would stand by him for any length of time. In times 
of prosperity we used to feast, and call in the musicians and 
singing-girls. We occupied the lower part of the house ; so, 
when we were in want of diversion, our place of resort was a 
certain balcony, where we could amuse ourselves with looking at 
the passers-by. J At all times, whatever the state of our funds, 
we kept a supply of nebidh§ on hand. 

One day, while we were occupied in the manner just described, 
a young man, a stranger, asked to be admitted to our presence. 
We replied : " Come up !" So there appeared a well-dressed man, 
with a pleasant face, of noble disposition,! one whose appearance 
indicated that he was a man of condition. Approaching us, he 



* Born 207, died 285 A. H. 

f I. e., a member of the family Hanifa, who was the son of Lugaim 
ibn Sa'b ibn 'AH ibn Bekr ibn Wa'il. He thus belonged to the same 
family as el-' Abbas himself. 

X This feature of the Bagdad club has a very modern sound ! 

§ The well-known substitute for wine. 

| This part of the description is a little premature, evidently. The 
enthusiasm of the narrator may excuse him. 
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said : " I have been told of your social life together, and your 
admirable good-fellowship, which is such that you have come by 
degrees to have one heart in common, as it were. And I had a 
strong desire to become one of you ; so do not treat me ceremo- 
niously, as an intruder." It happened that just then our stock 
of provisions was very low, while nebidh was abundant. Now 
the man had said to his servant : " As soon as they grant me per- 
mission to become one of them, produce what you have brought !" 
So he (the slave) disappeared for a moment, and then reappeared 
with a bamboo basket filled with dainties fresh from the bake-shop, 
kid's flesh and young fowls, and thin cakes; also usndn, and mahlab, 
and tooth-sticks.* So we applied ourselves tof these, and then to 
our nebidh, and the man relaxed, and we found him the liveliest of 
Allah's creatures when he was telling stories, and the best possible 
listener while another was narrating, and most admirable in refrain- 
ing from contention when there was difference of opinion. We 
used often to test him by proposing to him that which we were 
sure he would dislike, but he always showed us that it was just what 
he wished, and we could see this in the lighting-up of his face. 
While he was with us, we never lacked for bright and witty con- 
versation, and we used to read over his anecdotes together ; and, 
as it happened, that occupied us so completely that we failed to 
find out about the man himself or his lineage. In fact, we got 
possession of nothing more than his himya;\ for we asked him 
what it was, and he said : " Abu'1-Fadl." One day, soon after we 
had received him as our comrade, he said to us : " Shall I tell you 
how I came to know about you ?" We replied : " We shall be 
very glad to hear." So he said " I have fallen in love with a 
certain girl here whose mistress has charge of singing-girls,§ and 



* Usndn is alkali for washing the hands ; mahlab, an aromatic grain 
used for perfuming. It was generally mixed with the alkali. It may 
seem strange that our hero should have seen fit to furnish his newly- 
made acquaintances with toothpicks and toilet-soap, in addition to the 
eatables ; but it was quite in keeping with Bagdad etiquette that he 
should do so. Such accessories as these were indispensable to every 
meal in high life, and it was evidently good form to be particular about 
them. Ghozuli himself devotes nearly a whole chapter-division (ii. 64 

ft.) to the preparation and use of ,jLLwi)|. ._. 1 -cv , t|. JikiU . 

t Dozy (Suppl.) gives a single example (Kosegarten, Chrestom. 147. 
11) of this use of .^wo i«jLo! , which he renders " gouter." I find it 
also in Ghozuli i. 238. 14 ;' 243. 17. 

| The nickname, which every Arab had. As we might say that we 
had learned only the first name of a new acquaintance. 

§ It was at this time the regular thing, particularly in Bagdad and 
the neighboring cities, for numbers of especially promising slave-girls 
to be educated together in establishments under competent manage- 
ment. (Cf. Kremer, Kulturgesehichte des Orients, ii. 108 ff.) Such 
houses as these often play an interesting part in stories of the 1001 N. 
The girls were carefully trained in music and poetry, and it was almost 
always the case that a few in each establishment were celebrated far 
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I used to sit by the street waiting for her to pass by, that I 
might see her. But at last, when I was worn out from sitting 
beside the street, I saw this balcony of yours ; so I asked about 
it, and was told of your good-fellowship and how you help one 
another. Then the wish to become one of your number grew 
hardly less strong* within me than the passion for the girl." 
So we asked him about her, and he informed us. Then we said 
to him : " We will leave no effort untried until we have enabled 
you to get possession of her !" But he replied : " O my 
brothers, you see in what a state of passionate love for her I am, 
and yet I have never been able to use unlawful means. I can 
only wait for her, with all possible patience, until Allah shall 
graciously bestow riches upon me, and then I will buy her." 

So he remained with us two months, and we were in the 
highest state of delight at having him among us as our comrade. 
Then he suddenly disappeared from us, and his absence caused 
us the greatest sorrow and distress ; moreover, we knew of no 
dwelling-place of his, where we might seek him. So everything 
in our existence became gloomy which had been gay, and we 
found those things hateful that had been beautiful in his society. 
It began to be the case that we experienced no joy or sorrow 
without calling to mind how we had been united with him in 
friendship, and our joy in his presence, and our grief at his 
absence. Our condition was that described in the words of the 
poet : 

Whatever good or ill I experience reminds me of them ; 

And yet how far removed I am from them, in spite of the remembrance ! 

So he was absent from us for about twenty days. Then, one 
day, as we were coming from er-Rusafa,f all of a sudden he 
appeared, attended by a stately cavalcade, and himself in gorgeous 
array. The moment he saw us, he dismounted from his beast, 
and his servants dismounted also. Then he said: "O my 
brothers, life has been of no use to me since I have been deprived 
of you ! I will not make you wait for my story until we come 
to the house, but turn aside, and come along with us now to the 
mosque." So we went with him, and he said : " I will tell you 
first of all who I am. I am el-'Abbas ibn el-Ahnaf ; and this is 

and wide for beauty and for skill in song. Visitors were of course 
welcome, as possible purchasers, and it is easy to understand how these 
houses became the most popular gathering-places for rich young men 
of taste. Our hero, being low in funds, was reduced to straits, 
v^ oL.=» <±>\i> makes here the impression of a phrase in common use. 
It is one with which I am not familiar, however. 

* Reading ^Ixi . 

\ The name of a quarter in the eastern part of Bagdad, especially 
known as the burial-place of the Abbaside Caliphs. Ibn Atbir, vii. 135, 
speaks of a siLc J! yaJs . 
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what happened to me after I left you. I went to my dwelling, 
and lo and behold, a guard from the palace* appeared and took 
me in charge. So I was taken to the royal residence, and upon 
my arrival there was brought into the presence of Yahya ibn 
Halid, who cried out to me : " O 'Abbas ! I have selected you 
from among the makers of elegant verses, because of the aptness 
of your improvising, and your painstaking deliberation, and also 
because the matter to which I have summoned you is something 
in which you will be interested. You know the whims of the 
Caliphs. I must tell you that the girl Maridaf is just now in 
power with His Highness, but the two have quarreled ; so now 
she, in the presumption of a favored mistress, refuses to seek for 
forgiveness ; and he, in the majesty of the Caliphate and his 
royal dignity, also holds back. I have sought to bring about the 
reconciliation from her direction, but the task has proved too 
much for me. Now he is the more inclined of the two to re- 
kindlej the affection ; so do you compose some verses by way of 
making this easy for him." Then, just as he had finished speak- 
ing, the Caliph summoned hrm, and he went into his presence. 
I was given ink and paper, but consternation had. seized me, and 
taken every rhyme out of my head. Then I had a sudden inspi- 
ration (for inspiration is sent only at intervals),§ and there 
came to me four verses that just suited me — verses of the 
necessary point, of smooth diction, and exactly corresponding 
to what was required of me. So I said to one of the messengers : 
" Tell the Vezir that I have composed four verses, and, if they 
will suffice, I will send them in." The messenger came back to 
me with the answer : " Let us have them ; the smallest one of 
them will suffice !" Now, while the messenger was going and 
coming, I had composed two more verses, with a different 
rhyme-letter ;|| so I wrote the four verses on the upper part of 
the sheet, and followed them with the two. 
The first strophe was as follows : 

The two lovers have quarreled ; 

Each feels aggrieved, each nurses anger. 



* Si>j.,u<_iJf , lit. 'wearing the black ' (the Abbaside color), came to be 

the technical designation for those in the employ of the Caliph. 

fA slave-girl of foreign parentage, and an especial favorite with 
er-Rasid. She was the mother of the Caliph el-Mo'ta§im. Mas'udl vii. 
103 and Ibn Athir vi. 374 give the names of her parents. 

% The word in the text means to train (horses) well, to bring into 
lively condition. 

ij A punning reference to the Koran, Sur. xxiii. 46. 

j The lines of an Arabic poem must all rhyme with each other, and 
are so written that the terminal letter (which is the same throughout) 
is repeated in unbroken succession down the page, forming a perpen- 
dicular row as regular as an embroidery pattern and called the ' ' fringe. " 
A change in the rhyme-letter means accordingly a new poem (or 
strophe). 
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She has turned away in wrath from him, and he from her ; 
Each is weary of whatever might bring healing. 

Return to the loved-ones you have renounced ; 

The enslaved one,* truly, should not stand long aloof. 

When the estrangement between you has lastedlong, 
Then indifference creeps in, and the reconciliation sought is hard to 
reach ! 

And I had written below this : 

To every lover the time is sure to come 

For him to stand 'twixt strife and dissension sore ; 

Until, when he feels the quarrel too long drawn out, 
He returns, in spite of himself, to his love once more !f 

When the Caliph heard these verses, he said : " Really, it sounds 
as though I myself were the one aimed at here !" Yahyfi, replied : 
" Sure enough, you are the one intended ; this was written by 
el-Abbas ibn el-Ahnaf, to fit this Very case." The Caliph said : 
" I have never seen verses that describe our present circumstances 
more exactly than these." Then, as he read the lines, and came to 
the words: " He returns, in spite of himself, to his love once more," 
he caught the humor of the situation, and burst out laughing, so 
that I heard him. Then he said : " Very well, I will ' return in spite 
of myself.' Here, boy, fetch the mule !"J So he rose up to go, and 
his joy made him forget to reward me. So Yahya called me, and 
said : " Your verses made a magnificent hit, but joy caused the 
Amtr to forget to reward you." I replied : " Very well ; only I 
can't say that these tidings make much of a ' hit ' with me !" But 

* I. e. enslaved by Love ; an expression often occurring in Arabic 
poetry. 

f I had been struck by a certain resemblance between the last line of 
this couplet and that of the graceful verses quoted by Ghozuli in 
another place (i. 280) : 

I notice now that Mas'udi (vii. 346) in citing a portion of the latter, 
ascribes it to el-' Abbas ibn el-Ahnaf. 

X I should have been inclined to read with C. Jjij (' shoes,' or ' san- 
dals,') if I had not happened to come across a passage in Aghani (ix. 
90) telling how the Caliph er-Rastd kept a little black donkey for the 
purpose of riding about from one apartment to another in his palace. 
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soon a messenger* came, and spoke with him aside. Then he 
(Yahya) sprang up, and I, who had remained where I was, now 
sprang up too. " 'Abbas," he said, " you are bound at last to be- 
come the richest of men. Do you know what private message 
this man has brought me ?" I answered: " No." He said : " He 
told me that Marida came to meet the Caliph, when she heard of 
his appi-oach, and said to him : ' O Commander of the Faithful, 
how has this happened ?' He handed her the poem, saying: ' This 
has brought me to you.' ' Who is its author ?' she asked ; and 
he replied : ' El-'AbMs ibn el-Ahnaf .' ' And what have you done 
for him ?' ' I have done nothing yet.' ' Then,' said she, ' I vow I 
will not sit down until he is rewarded.' So the Amir puts him- 
self at her bidding,f and I put myself at his ; and they are wait- 
ing now with rival eagerness for your coming. So all this is for 
you." I answered : " What am I to get from ' all this,' as you call 
it, except the visit with them ?" He laughed, and said : " You are 
more humorous now than you were in your verses !" 

So the Caliph Ordered a great sum of money to be given me,J 
and Marida and the Vezir followed his example, and I was raised 
to all this state of magnificence which you see. The Vezir said, 
moreover : " One thing more is needed to make your fortune com- 
plete, and that is that you should not leave this palace until you 
have provided yourself with an estate for part of this money." 
So an estate was bought for me, for twenty thousand dinars, and 
the rest of the money was paid over to me. And this is the 
adventure which kept me from you. So now come, and I will 
divide the money and the estates with you." We said to him : 
" We wish you all joy of this property of yours ! As for us, 
we are all back again in Allah's own prosperity. "§ He insisted, 
but we would not hear of it. Then he said : " Come with us now 
to where the girl is, and we will buy her." So we went to 
the dwelling of her mistress, and found her a beautiful girl, with a 
charming face, one whose excellence was unsurpassed in elegance 
of speech and aptness of expression.! She was valued at 150 



* The word is wanting in the text. 

f In LajoL*iiJ *5Ls there is a punning reference to the |uuJL=»- of 

the preceding sentence. For the ordinary use of the expression cf. 
e. g. 1001 N. (Macnaghten) iii. 413. 13. 

X It is characteristic of the manner of this narrative that the most 
interesting scene of the entrance of the fortunate poet into the pres- 
ence of the Caliph and Marida and his reception by them is wholly 
passed over. 
§ I. e. , we are more than satisfied in having you with us again. t 
|| I am not sure just what accomplishment is intended by Sjt>Li' 
JoL»/wf| . In the story of Ibr&him el-Mausili and the Basket, as told 

by Ghozuli, the hero tells his charming acquaintances, the slave-girls, 
not to show themselves next day when he brings his companion, nor 
to let their voices be heard from behind the curtain except ' in such 
songs and recitations (?) as they may select' (s\jJti\ ,.yx> xJyXsxi Le 
XJIwLjo J^a ^ njJJLi jl): i. 244, 18. ^ ' 

vol. xvi. 10 
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dinars; but, when her owner saw vis, he demanded of us 500 
dinars for her. We expressed our astonishment at this, so he 
came down one hundred in the price, then one hundred more. 
But el-'Abbas said : " O my friends, I am really ashamed, after 
what you have said,* but she is a necessity to me, and the one 
thing needful to complete my happiness ; so, if you approve, I 
will do what I intend." We answered: "Say on." He said: "I 
have had my eye upon this girl for some time past, and purpose 
now to bestow upon myself this crowning gift. And I am 
unwilling that she should look upon me as haggling over her 
price. If you agree, I will give him 500 dinars for her, as he 
has demanded." " But," we said, " he has already come down 
two hundred in the price." " Even that fact shall make no dif- 
ference," he answered. But her master proved to be a generous- 
minded man, for he kept three hundred dinars, and gave her the 
remaining two hundred for her outfit.f 

And el-'Abbas remained with us, in close friendship, until 
death separated us. 

Correspondences and Comments. 

Professor Noldeke directed my attention to the fact of a certain 
resemblance between this story and that of Abu '1-Hasan of Hora- 
san, narrated in the 1001 Nights.J (Found in the Bulak and Cal- 
cutta [MacnaghtenJ editions,§ but wanting in the Breslau ed. 
Lane's trans, omits it, as do the English translations generally. 
Burton, ix. 229 ff., has it.) Its main features are as follows : A 
certain rich young merchant of Bagdad falls desperately in love 
with one of the favorite slave-girls of the Caliph el-Mutawekkil. 
He manages, at the risk of his life, to enter the palace, disguised 
in the Caliph's own clothes. After once or twice barely escaping 
discovery, he accidentally meets the sister of his charmer, who at 
first takes him for a robber, but finally brings about a meeting 
of the two lovers. Just as they are rushing into each other's 
arms in the approved fashion, a messenger appears at the cham- 
ber door and announces the approach of the Caliph. It is a 
moment of desperation, but the girl thrusts her lover into the 
refrigerator,! and shuts the cover after him. So the Caliph 
enters. He is in trouble, for he has had a quarrel with the girl 

* I. e. , af ter*you have taken the trouble to beat the man down in his 
price. 

fl. e., the gahdz, or bridal furnishings. 

X Concerning the nature of the resemblance intended by him I can 
only conjecture, as I neglected to ask. I did not at that time expect to 
make a special study of this 2nd Night. 

§Bul. iv., (959th N.); Macn. iv., 557 ff. 

II t_jti>w*. , generally a small underground chamber, where provis- 
ions, wine, etc., could be kept cool. Burton remarks that almost every 
house in Bagdad has one, though it is unknown in Cairo. The word is 
Persian, 
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el-Benga,* his favorite' of all the harim, and wishes our heroine, 
who is the most skilful of the singing-girls, to comfort him with 
her music. She takes a lute, and improvises some verses calcu- 
lated to soften his heart. f The singer surpasses herself. The 
Caliph is enraptured, and the young man, listening from the 
depths of the refrigerator, is so excited that, as he himself ex- 
presses it, " had it not been for the grace of Allah Almighty, I 
should have shouted for joy, and thereby brought destruction on 
myself and my friends." After listening to a few more verses 
of the same sort, His Majesty trots off to make peace with his 
favorite, first rewarding the singing-girl by releasing her from 
slavery and making her a free woman. So the young man is 
brought forth from his narrow quarters, and measures are at once 
taken to get him out of this dangerous place, the palace. He is 
disguised as a woman, and attempts to pass out unobserved, but 
is discovered, and brought before el-Mutawekkil. He regards 
himself as a dead man, and in sheer desperation tells the exact 
truth. But the Caliph, instead of ordering his head to be cut 
off, pardons him, and marries him to the girl ; and the two live 
together in happiness and luxury to the end of their days. 

Here is the genuine flavor of the "Arabian Nights." The 
story is told with all the bright coloring and splendor of circum- 
stance with which we are familiar, full of striking situations and 
hair-breadth escapes. It makes a far more dazzling and exciting 
tale than this " Second Night" of ours, which seems bare and 
commonplace in comparison. Moreover, we receive the impres- 
sion of two entirely distinct stories, standing in most respects 
far apart. But it is quite possible, after all, that the two are 
closely related to each other. 

There is one point, manifestly, at which they cross : namely, 
the fact that in each a Caliph is reconciled to his mistress by the 
influence of an opportune verse of poetry. In both el-Ghozull 
and the 1001 Nights this is the hinge on which the whole story 
turns. The narrative at this point, moreover, exhibits a certain 
verbal correspondence in the two versions.J In the story of 



* So named in all the editions, and further defined as the mother of 
(the Caliph) el-Mo'tazz. But the name is incorrect, and the result of a 
scribal error for Kabiha. Cf . Mas'udi vii. 270, 372 ; Ibn Athir vii. 135. 
The latter adds that el-Mutawekkil gave her this name (' TJgly-face ') 

because of her extreme beauty : S.„^s\._a-vJ> lsol+*»/ Jk5^£«Jf (^)&j 

Kjil^ t>y*u!^! ^g+wO l+S' LgJU^« Lg-uw-SsJ ; which latter com- 
parison reminds one of how in our Southern States, in slavery times, 
" Snowball " was a name frequently given to particularly black darky 
babies. 

f The verses are quite different, however, from those in el-Ghozuli. 

% This, together with the point of agreement just mentioned, I sup- 
pose to have constituted the resemblance alluded to by Professor 
Noldeke. 
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Abu '1-Hasan, the incident is introduced in the following words : 
" Now the Caliph was devoted to a certain girl named el-Benga* 
(she who was the mother of el-Mo'tazz), but a quarrel had parted 
the two ; so now she, for the might of her beauty and her 
charms, will not seek to be reconciled with him ; and he, for the 
majesty of the Caliphate and the royal throne, will not seek 
reconciliation with her."f This coincidence in form of expres- 
sion with el-Ghozfill may be explained, of course, on general 
grounds ; but it is more natural to suppose either direct depend- 
ence of some sort, or that these words are a characteristic sur- 
vival from an oft-repeated popular anecdote. 

A few months ago, I happened to be looking into Kosegarten's 
Chrestomathy4 for another purpose, and noticed this same story 
of Abu'l-Hasan of Horsisan, edited from a MS. of the 1001 
Nights in the library at Gotha. The text given here varies 
little from that of the other editions, except in the case of the 
verses which the singing-girl recites to the Caliph. Among these 
I was surprised to find the identical couplet ascribed by Ghoztlli 
to el-'Abbas ibn el-Ahnaf in this nai-rative. The first half-verse 
has been lost, and its place supplied from the second verse ; there 
is no other change of importance : 

jo (CijUi' j-SS-S-N tit igZs* 
«j (5i>Li' j SV,.g ft fit ^Xa. 

This, it seemed to me, furnished an additional link in the chain 
of connection between the two stories. 

At about the same time, I came across two more of the verses 
of our Ghozuli narrative, namely the two that form the basis of 
the first strophe. They are cited by Ibn Hallikan in his article 
on Ibrahim el-Mausili. After speaking in general terms of 
Ibrahim's fame as a musician, the author continues :§ " It is 
related that the Caliph Hartn er-Rasid was passionately fond of 
a fair slave named Marida, but they quarreled, and their mutual 

displeasure continued for some time. This induced Ga'far the 
Barmekide|| to order el-'Abbas ibn el-Ahnaf to compose some- 
thing applicable to the circumstance, and the following verses 
were written by him in consequence (here follow the two verses 

* Read " Kabiba," according to preceding note. 

f The Arabic text is the same in all the editions. The form of words 
used is generally different from that in Ghozuli. 
% Ghrestomathia Arabica, Leipzig, 1828. 
| Slane's Translation, i. 21. 
(The well-known Vezir, son of the Yahya of our narrative. 
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beginning ' Return to the loved ones you have renounced ' etc., 
given in the same form as in el-Ghozuli). In pursuance to 

Ga'far's orders, Ibrahim* sung these verses to er-Ralid, who im- 
mediately hastened to Marida, and got reconciled to her. She 
then asked him what brought about this event ; and, being 
informed of what had passed, ordered to Ibrahim and el-'Abbas 
a present of 10,000 dirhems each ; and er-Rasfd, on her request, 
recompensed them with a reward of 40,000 dirhems." From 
this it would appear that the same story of the poet el-'Abbas, 
with some slight variations, and with the same verses (at least in 
part), was widely known and credited in literary circles in the 
early centuries of Islam. 

That the story told by Ghozttlf is considerably older than that 
in the 1001 Nights is of course certain, if it really comes from 
el-Mubarrad ; and this I see no good reason for doubting.f He 
was a contemporary of el-Mutawekkil,J and any such stories con- 
cerning this ruler must have arisen after his time. His cautious 
statement concerning the " two sources " from which he had 
heard the story may mean much or little ; but at any rate it is 
plain enough that what we have in el-Ghoztlll is not a story made 
up out of whole cloth, nor one that has been much " worked 
over." What facts lie back of it is another question. The 
verses — certainly the two cited by Ibn Hallikan, and probably 
the others also§ — are genuine compositions of the poet el-'Abbas, 
and were much quoted. Possibly they gave rise to the whole 
story, though the incident of the reconcilation may have had 
some foundation in fact. That any other than er-Rasid was the 
original of the story seems unlikely. || In any case, this is one 
of the oldest tales of this class that we have concerning that 
monarch. 

The relative age of this version would appear to be attested 
also by the episode of the young men's " club " in Bagdad 
(which certainly did not originate from the story of the verses), 
and the very tame incident of the purchase of the slave-girl, 
together with the somewhat loose way in which both are con- 
nected with the adventure in the palace. 

The addition of Ibrahim el-Mausili, as found in Ibn Hallikan, 
is evidently a later improvement. 



* He was perhaps the most celebrated musician of all Arab history. 
His son Ishak was hardly less gifted, and the two are the heroes of 
many anecdotes. 

t Ghozuli generally makes the impression of using his sources care- 
fully. 

% Reigned from 232 to 247 A. H. (847-861 A. D.). 

§ The first two verses of the first strophe are decidedly common- 
place, not to say awkward. If our poet wrote them, they are at least 
no credit to him. 

|| The tendency to substitute his name on all possible occasions is well 
known. 



TO C. 0. Torrey. 

As for the tale of Abu '1 Hasan of Horasan, it is an ad- 
mirable specimen of the work of the professional story-teller. 
Its chief incident, that of the verses, was furnished by the older 
anecdote of the poet el-' Abbas. I am inclined to think that 
in the above-mentioned appearance of the el-Ghozuli couplet in 
the Gotha MS. of the 1001 Nights, edited by Kosegarten, may 
be seen a survival from the original borrowing, though it may 
be a later transfer. Of course, the substitution of el-Mutawekkil 
for Harun er-Rasid followed necessarily, in view of the fact 
that the anecdote of the reconciliation of the latter with Marida 
was already well known.* Concerning the growth of the re- 
mainder of the story of Abu'l-Hasan, and whether some other 
already existing tale was utilized, one can only conjecture. 

A story quite similar in many respects is that of the Young 
Merchant who Ate the Garlic (Habicht ii. 165, Macn. i. 217, 
Bulaki. 27th N. In all the well-known translations). In this 
case, the young lover is brought into the palace concealed in a 
dry -goods box. The girl hides him in a closet, to avoid the 
Caliph. There is no mention of a royal quarrel, and no verses 
are recited. The Caliph is er-Rasid. This tale appears to have 
belonged to the oldest redaction of the Arabic " Nights " of 
which we have any certain knowledge.f Very possibly an older 
variation of it may have furnished the framework for the story of 
Abu '1-Hasan of Horasan. J Still, the exciting incident of a young 
man falling in love with one of the famous beauties of the royal 
harim, and daring to effect a meeting with her, almost before the 
very face and eyes of the Caliph, is a theme that would most 
naturally suggest itself to story-tellers of the days of the 
Caliphate. One may well be cautious in drawing conclusions 
here. 

* Of course there is no significance in the apparent ' ' coincidence ' 
that M&rida and Kabiha, both foreign slave-girls, were mothers of suc- 
ceeding lines of Caliphs. During this period of the Abbaside rule, a 
Caliph whose mother was not a foreign slave was the exception. Not 
so in the days of the Omayyads ! 

f Cf . Zoten berg's Aladdin, 7. 38 ; Burton x. 93 ff . ; August Miiller in the 
Deutsche Rundschau for July '87, p. 83 etc. 

X Since the above was in print, a copy of Professor De Goeje's inter- 
esting and valuable paper ' ' De arabische Nachtvertellingen " (pub- 
lished in " De Gids," 1886) has come into my hands. It throws addi- 
tional light from another side on the question of the origin of these two 
tales from the " Nights " (p. 12 ff.), and I am glad to find my conjecture 
of a relationship between them thus confirmed. With the incident of 
the verses, and the story of el-'Abb&s, De Goeje's essay is not concerned. 



